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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


This month’s Review of the Month is devoted to analyzing the views of 
Professor J. K. Galbraith of Harvard on the relation between the American 
economy and American foreign policy, obviously a subject which deserves the 
most thorough and careful discussion. We have sent Professor Galbraith a 
proofsheet of the article along with a note saying: 


The issues you raise [in a New York Times article] are clearly 
crucial ones, as you yourself recognize. They deserve to be fully 
debated by people with genuinely opposing opinions. Since it is obviously 
impossible for us, and those who think like us, to get a hearing in the 
Times, the best we can do is offer you space in MR to reply to us. 


We hope to be able to publish Professor Galbraith’s reply in next month’s 
issue. 

As most readers undoubtedly know, MR is following developments in 
Jamaica as an example of the struggle of colonial peoples to liberate them- 
selves from imperialist rule. We are therefore very glad to be able to call your 
attention to an opportunity to bring positive assistance to the Jamaican 
liberation movement. A Jamaican “People’s Educational League” was re- 
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THE SIXTY-FOUR-DOLLAR QUESTION 


Without doubt the most damaging charge made against the 
United States in recent years is that we cannot afford real peace. 
The argument, which any reasonably perceptive visitor to west- 
ern Europe has almost certainly heard, runs something as fol- 
lows: The American economy is notoriously unstable and accord- 
ingly must be propped up by sizable government expenditures. 
The Marshall Plan, for all the fine sentiment in which it was 
draped, was really a way of keeping the United States prosper- 
ous. Rearmament, which has now taken its place, is also necessary 
for maintaining full employment (and also high profits) in 
American industry. Thus American foreign policy is really the 
handmaiden of domestic economic policy. It can’t seriously 
seek alleviation from world tensions, for that would put the do- 
mestic economy into a frightful tailspin. (The New York Times 
Magazine, June 22, 1952, p. 7.) 


So writes Professor J. K. Galbraith of Harvard, whose book on 
American Capitalism, published earlier this year, bids fair to become 
the standard defense of the status quo from the ADA-Fair-Deal point 
of view. 

It would be possible to quarrel over matters of formulation, The 
“charge,” for example, is really directed not against the United 
States but against the American economic system, two very different 
things. But never mind. In substance, Galbraith has undoubtedly sum- 
med up what a large and growing number of people all over the 
world think about the American economy and American foreign 
policy. 

Galbraith thinks they are wrong. His article is entitled “We Can 
Prosper Without War Orders,” and it is clear that by “we” he means 
American capitalism under the present management. 

So far as we know, Galbraith is the first professional economist 
(or social scientist of any kind, for that matter) to address himself 
directly and publicly to this obviously crucial problem. His argument 
therefore deserves the respectful attention of those of us who have been 
discussing the problem for a number of years and long ago reached a 
conclusion diametrically opposed to that of the eminent Harvard 
professor. 
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Galbraith opens his rebuttal as follows: 


The first part of the indictment—namely, that rearmament 
and military aid are really inspired by the need to prop up the 
American economy—can be disposed of rather quickly. 


We pause here to remark that in this context the expression 
“inspired by” is vague and could easily be misleading. For example, 
if we have to look for a single “inspiration” for American policy it 
would certainly be more accurate to cite the burning desire (dating 
back to November 1918) of influential sections of the American 
ruling class to destroy the Soviet Union. Actually, of course, the 
motivation of American policy is complex and cannot properly be said 
to have been inspired by any one factor. Let us therefore interpret 
what Galbraith says to mean “that rearmament and military aid are 
heavily, and under certain circumstances may be decisively, influenced 
by the need to prop up the American economy.” Galbraith proceeds: 


To believe it one must also believe that there have been no 
acts of aggression against the West and, particularly, no invasion 
of South Korea, for clearly, it was these that precipitated re- 
armament, 


In view of Korea’s indubitable location in the very Far East, 
it is wise of the professor to keep “acts of aggression against the 
West” separate from the “invasion of South Korea.” Let us con- 
sider them separately. 

What were the “acts of aggression against the West” which 
forced the United States to rearm? Presumably not the advance of 
the Red Army to Vienna, Prague, and Berlin? What then? Greece? 
No foreign troops entered Greece—that is, none but British and 
American, Czechoslovakia? Again, no foreign troops. Or is it per- 
haps “aggression against the West” for the Czech Communists, who 
had come into power in 1945 as a direct result of wartime agreements 
among the Big Three, to refuse three years later to allow their op- 
ponents to throw them out? You may not like it; you may consider 
it undemocratic; but is it aggression? The Berlin blockade, perhaps? 
But here the Russians were trying to parry what could not but seem 
to them an extremely aggressive move by the West, that is, the 
establishment of a separate West German state in flat violation of 
the Potsdam agreement. 


No, all these “acts of aggression against the West” turn out on 
analysis to be something quite different. They were either domestic 
political conflicts in countries which the West controlled or wanted 
to control, or incidents in a Cold War which had started even be- 
fore the final collapse of Hitler—to be exact, a few days after FDR’s 
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death when, at the San Francisco conference founding the UN, 
Truman abandoned the wartime policy of collaboration with the 
Soviet Union and entered upon the get-tough course which his 
administration has followed ever since. Galbraith ought to talk 
not about non-existent acts of aggression against the West, but about 
the relation of the Cold War as a whole to postwar American policy. 
And this could neither “be disposed of rather quickly” nor, we are 
convinced, would it bring any support to his thesis of the inde- 
pendence of armaments from the state of the domestic economy. 


We might treat the Korean War as another, though much more 
serious, incident in the Cold War, and we might question very earnest- 
ly which side was more responsible for its outbreak. But this would 
be completely to miss the true significance of Korea for the prob- 
lem under discussion. To bring this out, we will assume—though in 
so doing we do not concede—that the North Korean invasion of 
South Korea was an unprovoked aggression, that United States 
intervention was an entirely legal undertaking called for by our 
obligations under the UN Charter, and that a stepping-up of the 
arms program at that time was necessary and justified. This will 
carry us up to the defeat of the North Korean army and the reaching 
of the 38th Parallel in October 1950. But it will not carry us one day 
or one mile further. It was then and there that there began that 
intricate interplay between MacArthur’s desire for war and Truman’s 
fear of peace which has been so brilliantly analyzed by I. F. Stone 
in his Hidden History of the Korean War. Does Galbraith seriously 
argue that peace could not have been concluded in October 1950 
if the United States had really wanted it? Or again when the 38th 
Parallel was crossed by the UN troops going north in the spring 
of 1951? Or again on any number of occasions during the year of 
truce talks that have taken place since July 1951? 


These questions reach to the very heart of the problem under 
dispute. We say that the Korean record proves—as much as such 
things can ever be proved—that the United States under its present 
leadership “cannot afford real peace” and “can’t seriously seek 
alleviation from world tensions.” (The formulations are Galbraith’s, 
above p. 97.) We say that any argument that tries to use Korea to 
prove the opposite, without even mentioning what happened in and 
after October 1950, is, to say the least, disingenuous and has no 
claim to be taken seriously. 


Galbraith goes on: 


One must also forget the enthusiasm with which the United 
States disarmed in 1945-46 when peace looked possible and a 
serious depression exceedingly probable. 
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One would be very foolish to forget 1945-46, but one should treat 
the period with the seriousness it deserves. Galbraith is 100 percent 
right that peace then looked possible—so much so that any course 
other than “enthusiastic disarmament” was politically out of the 
question. The Axis had been crushed; the United States and the 
Soviet Union were firm allies; the outlines of a viable peace set- 
tlement had been worked out at the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
Conferences. If an economic crash had occurred under these circum- 
stances, there is little reason to doubt that the American people 
would have decisively turned their backs on an imperialist-militarist 
solution and would have demanded (and got) a bigger and better 
New Deal. But a crash did not occur, and it is important to emphasize 
that the only people to whom one then seemed “exceedingly prob- 
able” were a relatively small number of Keynesian economists who 
had managed to train themselves to neglect such decisive factors as 
the war-caused backlog of demand for both consumers’ and producers’ 
goods and the enormous accumulations of cash which were available 
to satisfy this demand. 


It is true that these people were widely quoted at the time, but 
they did not succeed in influencing or frightening the ruling class. 
The Big Boys in industry and government knew that they had time 
to maneuver in, and they made the most of it. Behind the scenes, as 
we have already noted, they began to scrap FDR’s policy of friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union within a week of his death. Publicly, they 
initiated a vast propaganda drive to sow suspicion and hatred of our 
wartime ally. These campaigns were mutually reinforcing: as relations 
between Washington and Moscow deteriorated, it became increasingly 
easy to portray the USSR as a dangerous enemy. Less than a year 
after FDR’s death, it was possible for Churchill to make his Fulton 
speech, with Harry Truman sitting on the platform. The Cold War 
was now going full blast; the stage was set for an imperialist-militarist 
solution to threats of depression when they came—as they did, thick 
and fast, in 1948 and 1949. 


Galbraith, it seems, would have done better if he himself had 
forgotten 1945-46. 


Before we leave this subject, there is one more point that ought 
to be brought out. You sometimes hear it argued that the failure of a 
depression to materialize in 1945-46 proves that we could now or in 
the near future again cut back the arms program without bringing on 
an economic storm. This is quite wrong. Most demand backlogs have 
been wiped out in the last six years, and the emphasis is rapidly 
shifting from shortages of all kinds to excess capacity and glutted 
markets. And the Big Boys know it. Says a recent publication of the 
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Committee for Economic Development: “Defense spending will 
probably continue at high levels for some years. Moreover, there is 
likely to be little deferred demand. Therefore, most comparisons 
with the 1945 to 1947 period will undoubtedly be irrelevant.” (Eco- 
nomic Progress in a Rearmed World, CED, May 1952, p. 8.) The 
conclusion obviously holds whether or not defense spending con- 
tinues at high levels; the situation now is completely different from 
what it was immediately after World War II. 


We return to Galbraith’s argument: 


One must also ignore the fact that, so far, the cost of rearma- 
ment in the United States has been paid out of current taxes— 
were rearmament only for the sake of maintaining output and 
employment we would be financing it by borrowing. 


This is plain wrong. Galbraith is either confused, or he is 
counting on his readers’ lack of training in economics to enable 
him to put over a fast one. “Financing by borrowing”—the “deficit 
financing” of the Keynesian school—would be the proper course 
only if the starting point were a depression, with unemployment 
already an accomplished fact. But the problem in recent years has 
for the most part been different—in Galbraith’s own words, it has 
been that of “maintaining output and employment.” And for this 
purpose, the policy of financing through taxes is precisely what is in- 
dicated by the brand of economic theory that Galbraith himself 
teaches. As a footnote, we may add that 1949, the first half of 
which witnessed a rather sharp recession, was the first postwar year in 
which the federal budget showed a deficit. 


Galbraith proceeds: 


Finally it must be believed that the United States govern- 
ment, a rather blunt instrument on most matters, has in this 
instance been able to pull off a giant public works program in 
strict military disguise, and that we have become so docile as to 
allow a trick of these proportions to be perpetrated before our 
eyes. 


Matters are not quite so simple, of course, but as a populariza- 
tion this is first-rate, provided only that we substitute “the American 
ruling class” for “the United States government.” When we do this, 
all paradox disappears. The government may be a “blunt instrument,” 
but it is only one of many in the repertory of the ruling class. Others 
—the press, radio, television, the educational system, and so on— 
have been exploited to the full. The blunt instrument has also been 
used—to bash in the head of any one who proves immune to gentler 
methods. As to the “docility” with which “we” allow “a trick of 
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these proportions to be perpetrated before our eyes,” perhaps the 
less said the better. If the performance of most economists and 
other professional social scientists is any gauge, it is hard to see why 
we should set any limit to the degree of docility we are prepared to 
believe in. 


Galbraith has now, believe it or not, disposed of “the argument 
that we have been arming to keep the economy afloat.” There is, it 
seems, no connection between economics and foreign policy; the 
idealists who conduct our affairs are concerned solely to protect us 
from the wicked Communists. Galbraith himself supplies the ap- 
propriate comment: “The capacity for belief is considerable in our 
time, as much sad experience has shown, but acceptance of this 
doctrine must requre considerable determination.” 


We now shift our eyes from the past to the future: 


If domestic economic necessity has no bearing on armament 
and defense, it follows that we accept the threat of depression, 
however grave, if that is the price of peace. There can surely 
be no doubt that we would do so. In the great issues of war, 
peace, and survival the stability of the American economy is only 
a detail. There can be few who could think otherwise, To those 
unimpressed by the moral issues, it should still be evident that 
selling apples on New York sidewalks is preferable to being 
interred under them. 

This shows that our professor has a good heart, but it doesn’t 
speak too well for his understanding of society and history. No doubt 
most people would rather be unemployed than dead, but unfortunately 
the issue is never put to them that way and in any case the choice is 
not theirs to make. And those who do make the choice for them 
(the “few who could think otherwise”) never expect to be unem- 
ployed and are too deficient in insight and imagination to foresee 
what is likely to happen to them at the end of another great war. 
Is it really too much to ask professors to deal seriously with serious 
problems? 

Galbraith next proceeds to inquire whether “depression is in- 
deed the price that we . . . would have to pay for peace.” 

To his credit, he does not deny the possibility. On the contrary, 
he gives the impression, without quite saying it, that in his judgment 
a “dramatic reduction in arms budgets” would undoubtedly precipi- 
tate a depression. Galbraith thus puts himself in the company of the 
vast majority of economists and close observers of the business scene; 
to borrow his own phrase, “There can be few who could think 
otherwise.” 
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What Galbraith has to say about the kind of depression that 
would follow a cut in arms spending need not detain us for long. 
His argument that “there is no chance of another disaster like that 
of 1929” is sound enough as far as it goes. The reasons have been 
pointed out many times in recent years—in the pages of MR, for 
example (see “Economic Retrospect and Prospect” in the issue of 
January 1950, p. 262)—and Galbraith has nothing new to add. 
Government support for agricultural prices puts a floor under farm- 
ers’ incomes; unions are in a position to resist wage cuts; unemploy- 
ment insurance would help (though not very much) to maintain 
consumer spending; the banking system is unlikely to collapse again; 
and so on. But these are really nothing but brakes to keep the system 
from plunging down as precipitously as it did in the late twenties and 
early thirties; they could hardly keep it from sliding down more 
slowly, and they would be absolutely powerless to drive it uphill 
again. Since a creeping paralysis can be just as serious in the long 
run as a sudden collapse, it follows that considerations of this type 
are basically irrelevant to the question as to whether or not “we 
can prosper without war orders.” 

Much the same can be said of the positive measures which Gal- 
braith thinks “could and would” be taken to check the slump, Tax 
reduction is nothing but a palliative, and likely to be a very tem- 
porary one at that. Liberalization of social security would help, of 
course, but under anything like the present political setup not much 
could be expected along this line. “A vigorous housing and public 
works program would be in order,” says Galbraith. So it would, but 
even under the New Deal such a program was never vigorous enough 
to reduce unemployment much below 10 million. 

All in all, Galbraith offers us nothing but the standard anti-de- 
pression program of the Keynesian school. Why should it be taken 
any more seriously now than on the thousand-and-one earlier occasions 
on which it has been put forward? Isn’t it clear by now that the real 
problem is not how to concoct plans for combating depression, but 
rather how to get a capitalist society to adopt and carry out such 
plans? But on this Galbraith has nothing to say. 

Finally, after much beating around the bush, Galbraith comes 
to the point: 


What of the longer perspective? Can the United States con- 
tinue to find a peaceable outlet, year after year and decade 
after decade, for its very considerable productive energies? 


Here at last is the sixty-four-dollar question. Can the United 
States—a capitalist United States, of course—make use of its produc- 
tive potential without either war or massive war preparations? 
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The answer is, “Yes, we can prosper without war orders.” 
Here the answer depends less on economics and more on a 
broad assessment of social needs. 


It would have been more accurate to say: Here we forget all 
about how the economic system actually works. We neglect the awk- 
ward little fact that capitalism is motivated by the hunt for profit. 
In order to make out a case for our position, we adopt the more 
convenient assumption that our economic arrangements are directed 
to the satisfaction of “social needs.” And what grand vistas are then 
opened up to us! 


It is reasonable to hope, and possible to insure within limits, 
that the lion’s share of continuing increases in national income 
will accrue to those who need it most. . . . In a world fully at 
peace, the United States could afford a higher level of con- 
sumption from its total annual product than in the past. . 
We have become so accustomed to investment and expansion 
that it is in some danger of becoming a god to be worshipped 
for its own sake. Like all other things in economics it should be 
subordinate to individual preference. In a peaceful world, more 
years of better education, more time for enjoyment of home, the 
arts, the countryside or, for that matter going to the races might 
be preferred to more steel mills to produce more automobiles, 
refrigerators, television sets and other gadgets. . . . There is 
much work to be done here at home. Both a growing population 
and the dynamic of technical change will continue to make 
substantial demands on private investment resources. In housing 
alone, there are enormous shortages to be made up. In the field 
of public enterprise, there are schools, roads, hospitals and 
slums requiring attention. Peace would not quell the ambitions 
of dam-builders and land reclaimers—and the Missouri, as we 
have recently been reminded, is still untamed. 


To adapt a famous French aphorism: It’s magnificent, but it 
isn’t capitalism. Of course all these things could be done. The physical 
resources are there, the manpower is available, the technical knowl- 
edge exists. But—the capitalists are opposed. Their power and 
privileges are based on the present very unequal distribution of in- 
come, and they have no intention of changing it in the direction of 
greater equality. They worship investment and expansion not for their 
own sake but because these are merely aspects of the increase of 
capitalists’ wealth. More education, more leisure, more culture, more 
enjoyment—what are all these to capitalists? What they want is 
more markets and more profits. Of course we need housing, schools, 
roads, hospitals, rebuilt cities, river valley authorities, and lots besides. 
But all of this would represent either an indirect redistribution of 
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income or direct competition with private enterprise. It tends to 
weaken the capitalists and undermine their monopolistic fortresses. 
And as long as the levers of economic power are in their hands, 
they will be able to sabotage or block any but the most modest of 
programs looking to the satisfaction of social needs, no matter how 
obvious and urgent they may be. 

It is very different with armaments programs. The flow of war 
orders benefits the biggest capitalist monopolies and provides highly 
profitable outlets for their investment; there is no competition with 
private enterprise; the whole atmosphere of hatred and intolerance 
that goes with war preparation—the witch hunts, the jingoism, the 
glorification of force—creates the conditions in which the ruling class 
finds it easiest to control the ideas and the activities of workers and 
farmers and lower-middle classes. Is it any wonder that when the 
chips are down, the capitalists choose war orders? 

Finally, there is one more—and, according to Galbraith, “more 
important”— long-run prop to our economy, our obligation “to help 
the less fortunate masses of Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Europe to escape from their present poverty. For an endless period 
ahead, whatever resources we can spare will be needed and wanted by 
these countries.” 

At first glance, this is not likely to make a good impression on 
Galbraith’s right-thinking readers, full of western values though they 
doubtless are. After all, one must be practical . . . can’t pay any 
attention to these long-haired dreamers who want to go off half- 
cocked, giving a quart of milk to every Hottentot. . . . 

But wait a minute. As Time magazine might say of our professor, 
no dreamer he. He doesn’t want to give away quarts of milk or any- 
thing else. All he wants to do is find some way of facilitating foreign 
investment: 


Perhaps we will need some new kind of instrument for the 
task—some extra-governmental authority which will channel 
resources into foreign investment and in which public funds will 
insure regularity and provide a safety buffer for such private 
savings as are made available. 


That’s capitalism alright. But it’s never brought anything but 
misery and exploitation to “the less fortunate masses” for whom 
Galbraith shows such tender solicitude, and there’s every reason to 
suppose that they will have less and less to do with it in the future, 
no matter how prettily it is dressed up. At this time of day, there can 
be no greater mistake than to assume, as Galbraith does, that “the 
so-called backward lands . . . must have the help of the United States 
if they are to make progress toward better living.” They would wel- 
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come help, if it is really help and not a means to their own subjuga- 
tion and exploitation, but they don’t have to have it: if necessary they 
will “make progress toward better living” without or even against 
the United States, All of which means that the future is far from 
bright for foreign investment in any sense that would be acceptable 
to the American ruling class. And the moral is plain: not much sup- 
port for the system can be expected from this quarter. 

Professor Galbraith may not understand this. But the Big Boys 
do, and that is one reason—an important one—why they prefer to 
take their chances with war orders, 





Galbraith’s whole case, then, can be summed up as follows: 

First, he disposes of the argument that American policy has been 
strongly motivated by fear of depression with a few counter-arguments 
which are partly trivial, partly erroneous, and partly disingenuous 
(to use no stronger term). 

Second, he admits that a drastic cut in armaments would in fact 
precipitate a depression. 

Third, he comforts us with the idea that the depression wouldn’t 
be as bad as the depression of the twenties and thirties—not im- 
mediately anyway. 

And finally, as long-run props to the economy he prescribes the 
satisfaction of “social needs” (which is hardly a specialty of capital- 
ism), and foreign investment (which, if acceptable to capitalists, is 
unlikely to be acceptable to most of the rest of the world, and vice 
versa). 

Professor Galbraith will perhaps forgive us if we say that the 
net effect of his article is merely to strengthen our conviction that 
fear of depression is after all one of the dominant driving forces of 
American policy—driving it along the road to war and ruin. 

But this, of course, is not the end of the matter. Galbraith’s 
arguments won’t hold water, and yet in a fundamental sense he 
is undoubtedly right: we can prosper without war orders, What 
stands in our way is not God or nature but a social system that puts 
power in the hands of those to whom profits are the be-all 
and end-all of human existence. 

We can prosper without war orders as soon as we are ready and 
able to wage a successful struggle against the economic and political 
power of the capitalist class. And what is needed for this is not a 
fatuous whitewashing of those who are actually carrying out a pro- 
gram of prospering with war orders, but an uncompromising ex- 
posure of what they are up to, why they are up to it, and why it is 
not only unnecessary but in the long run disastrous. 

It’s as simple—and as difficult—as that. 
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THE '‘NEW’’ HISTORY, OR 
THE CROWNING OF MAMMON 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


Only a small minority of social scientists ever question the 
status quo. In time of war—hot or cold—the number drops sharply. 
Then the pressure toward conformity becomes so overpowering that 
the shrewd social scientist soon realizes his first duty is allegiance to 
the ruling class. That way lies patriotism—and a firm grip on the 
ladder of success in your chosen profession; any other way leads 
to a morass of trouble—the bloodhounds of the 100 percent Amer- 
icans are ever at your heels, your job is endangered, and opportunity 
to advance is gone. 





The choice, however, is not as easy as it looks. For more than 
mere conformity is required. It is not enough to refrain from 
criticism of our economic system—a positive affirmation that ours 
is the best of all possible societies is essential. And even that’s not all. 
The ruling class appetite is insatiable. Not only must the economic 
system be sanctified, but the capitalists who run it must be canonized 
too, Yesterday’s capitalists as well as today’s. 

Now that, as any student knows, is quite an assignment. It means 
nothing less than the rewriting of American history. But our scholars 
are equal to the task. The process has already begun—under the most 
eminent of auspices. 


On August 5, 1951, Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia Univer- 
sity, twice winner of the Pulitzer prize, sounded the clarion call to an 
audience of teachers of American history attending a conference 
under the auspices of the Institute of American History at Stanford 
University: 


In the past our historians tended to a feminine idealism. 
They were apologetic about our dollars, our race to wealth, our 
materialism; they mentioned deprecatingly our worship of size 
and deplored our boastfulness about steel tonnage and wheat 
production. They spoke scornfully of the robber barons who 
were not robber barons at all... . (New York Times, August 6, 


1951.) 


If they were not robber barons, then what were they? Robin 
Hoods? Well, sort of. Professor Nevins calls them “the heroes of our 
material growth—the Rockefellers, Carnegies, Hills, and Morgans,” 
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who would, when they get the more appreciative treatment they 
deserve from the writers of history, “stand forth in their true pro- 
portions as builders of an indispensable might.” 

A great injustice, Professor Nevins lamented, has been done 
to “our business history, our industrial leaders,” by writers who had 
“forgotten we might have lost the First World War if we had not 
developed so rapidly.” 

Professor Nevins’ call for a “revision” of our history was hailed 
by Professor Edgar E. Robinson, director of the Stanford Institute of 
American History: 


Thank God I live at a time when I can hear one of the 
leading American historians declare his faith in America. I hope 
we never have to go through another period known as debunk- 
ing. It is bad for the disposition and highly dangerous for the 
nation. (New York Times, August 6, 1951.) 


What Professor Robinson, in his enthusiasm for the new history 
was overlooking, was that the danger to the nation comes, not from 
the debunking by the historians, but from the behavior of the 
industrial leaders which the debunkers describe. Thus, Nevins would 
have us believe that “we might have lost the First World War’ but 
for the deeds of our industrial leaders. Sounds good—until the de- 
bunker comes along with more of the story, not so pretty, but true. 
The debunker shows, from indisputable evidence, that in World 
War I, and in World War II, those much-maligned industrial leaders 
put their profits before their patriotism. A report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, (Monograph No. 26, pp. 172, 173) 
published in 1941, tells the story: 


Speaking bluntly, the Government and the public are “over 
a barrel” when it comes to dealing with business in time of war 
or other crisis. Business refuses to work, except on terms it 
dictates. It controls the natural resources, the liquid assets, the 
strategic position in the country’s economic structure, and its 
technical equipment and knowledge of processes. 

The experience of the [first] World War, now apparently 
being repeated, indicates that business will use this control only if 
it is “paid properly.” In effect, this is blackmail, not too fully 
disguised. . . . It is in such a situation that the question arises: 
What price patriotism? 

Imagine the outcry that would arise if soldiers insisted on a raise 
in pay before they obeyed the order to attack! Is it a great injustice 
to “our business history” to show that businessmen forced payment 
of their pound of flesh before they would join in the fight against 
the enemy? 
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The historian who tries to interpret American history, Nevins- 
style, is bound to have a severe struggle with his conscience. Much 
as he may try to follow the Nevins prescription, he will find, if he is 
honest, that the formula for making saints out of sinners belongs in 
the laboratory of the alchemist, not in the workshop of the social 
scientist. It just can’t be done—provided he wants to preserve his 
integrity. 

Take, for example, three other episodes of our glorious business 
history, which further illustrate the behavior of the “builders of an 
indispensable might” in the hour of the country’s greatest peril. 


(1) Wright Aeronautical, a subsidiary of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, was furnished “with the finest plant and machinery 
available at Government expense.” (Additional Report of the Special 
Committee Investigating the National Defense Program, Government 
Printing Office, 1943, p. 24.) What mighty weapons did these suc- 
cessors to the old-time “heroes of our industrial growth” pour out of 
their plant for the Army Air Force engaged in a death struggle 
with the Nazis? 


Sworn testimony presented to the Senate’s Special Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Program (the Truman Com- 
mittee) in 1943, gives the answer: 


Engines were built and sold to the Government which 
were leaking gasoline. .. . 

Inspectors were threatened with transfer or other disciplinary 
action if they did not accept engines which were leaking gaso- 
line and even during the committee’s investigation one inspector 
was actually transferred for the sole reason that he refused to 
accept, for the government, an engine which was leaking gaso- 
line. . 

A substantial number of airplanes using this engine have had 
crashes in which engine failures were involved. (pp. 18-20. 
Emphasis added.) 


(2) Another report of the Truman Committee is entitled “Con- 
cerning Faking of Inspections of Steel Plate by Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation.” The steel plate was sold to the United States 
Navy. On the stand before the committee, J. Lester Perry, president 
of Carnegie-Illinois, said that the breaking up of the tanker Schenec- 
tady during its trial run on January 16, 1943 was not due to the 
failure of steel. 

Senator Brewster of Maine then read from a report of the 
American Bureau of Shipping that the broken steel on the Schenec- 
tady was “brittle” and “more like cast iron than steel.” 


But Mr. Perry was not discomfited. (They have thick hides, 
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these “builders of an industrial might.”) “In any event,” he replied, 
“the plate at the point where the break began was not a product of 
the Irvin Works.” 

Further questioning, however, revealed that the plate was a 
product of the Homestead Works of the same company! “That,” 
said Senator Ferguson, “is where the men at the Irvin plant were 
taught to cheat. You don’t like that word; have you a better one?” 
(New York Times, March 24, 1943.) 

(3) That “teaching the men to cheat” was tantamount to 
deliberate sabotage of the war effort did not bother these Big Business 
and industrial engineers of American progress. They did it in the 
plants of the biggest steel manufacturer in the world; and they did 
it at the plants of another giant—the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company. On December 21, 1942, Anaconda and five of its top 
officials were charged with conspiracy to manufacture and sell de- 
fective wire and cable to the government of the United States. The 
indictment charged the conspirators with knowing that “the use 
of such defective wire and cable not meeting said tests would endanger 
the lives of men in the military of the United States and would 
cause the loss of equipment and territory and would threaten the 
welfare of the United States in the war.” (Congressional Record, 
July 7, 1943, pp. 7403 ff.) 

There was no dispute as to the facts. The defendants admitted 
devising phony testing apparatus to fool Signal Corps inspectors. The 
general manager of all Anaconda plants told the foremen they had 
to get the wire past the government inspectors. “Anyone who is not 
able to get the wire by these jerk Government inspectors,” he said, 
“ought not to have a job in the plant.” 

Workers testified that they were warned never to talk to the 
inspectors; those employees who objected to the fake testing were 
transferred to other jobs. 

All the defendants entered a plea of nolo contendere, the 
equivalent of a plea of guilty. 

Attorney General Biddle called Anaconda’s contribution to our 
indispensable might “one of the most reprehensible cases of defraud- 
ing the Government and endangering the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors ever to come to the attention of the Department of 


Justice.” (P. 7418.) 


In the April, 1952, issue of Fortune, we learn that Nevins was 
correct in his forecast that the industrial leaders would soon be 
receiving “much more appreciative treatment” from the historians. 
Fortune’s headline on an article by Dr. Edward N. Saveth, teacher of 
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historiography at the New School for Social Research, makes the 
following cheerful announcement: 


U. S. historians have begun a re-examination, long overdue, 
of the role they have traditionally assigned to business and 
the businessman. Here Dr. Saveth, a historian of historians, tells 


how the historian has treated—and still treats—the U.S. business- 
man. 


Dr. Saveth’s article is an expansion of the Nevins thesis that 
“the American historian has not done right by the American business- 
man.” He argues that the early historians were the descendants of 
the merchant princes of New England whose ancestors were dis- 
placed in power, economically and socially, by the rising industrialist 
class. Naturally, these historians, with such a background, found 
“business and businessmen rather distasteful.” 


As the power of the industrialists increased after the Civil War, 
the hostility of the “patrician” historians grew in intensity. Thus 
Charles Francis Adams, scion “of America’s foremost patrician 
family,” is quoted by Dr. Saveth as saying in his autobiography: 


I have known, and known tolerably well, a good many 
“successful” men—‘“big” financially—men famous during the 
last half-century; and a less interesting crowd I do not care to 
encounter. Not one that I have ever known would I care to 
meet again, either in this world or the next; nor is one of them 
associated in my mind with the idea of humor, thought or re- 
finement. (Fortune, April, 1952, p. 119.) 


Now Dr. Saveth may be right in supposing that Adams’ un- 
flattering view of businessmen stemmed from his patrician back- 
ground. On the other hand, there may be a much more simple ex- 
planation. It may be that Adams’ picture of the businessman was 
drawn from personal experience, (Anyone without a patrician back- 
ground who has ever tried to discuss any serious subject with the 
current crop of industrialists will be inclined to agree with him.) 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Saveth himself gives reason to believe that 
it was experience, not ancestry, that may have dictated Adams’ 
appraisal. “He was one of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
railroading and.eventually became chairman of the board of Union 
Pacific and president of the line.” (P. 119.) 

Adams found the businessmen he knew not only a dull lot, but a 
crooked bunch as well. (Beg pardon, Professors Nevins and Saveth, 
there’s that “old” view of the robber barons again!) He said of his 
associates in the business of railroading: “One difficulty in railroad 
management .. . lies in the covetousness, want of good faith, low 
moral tone of railway managers, in the complete absence of any 
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high standard of commercial honesty.” (Quoted in Edwin H. Suther- 
land, White Collar Crime, p. 10.) 

Testimony to the accuracy of Adams’ charge that his business 
associates were lawbreakers comes from the crooks themselves. Thus 
Colonel Vanderbilt, famous robber baron who is to be shown 
wearing a halo in the new history, asked: “You don’t suppose you can 
run a railway in accordance with the statutes, do you?” (Suther- 


land, p. 10.) 

And railroad president A. B. Stickney was charmingly frank with 
sixteen other railroad presidents in the home of Nevins’ “builder of 
an indispensable might,” J. P. Morgan, in 1890: “I have the utmost 
respect for you gentlemen individually, but as railroad presidents, I 
wouldn’t trust you with my watch out of my sight.” (Sutherland, 
p. 10.) 

Also contributing heavily to the anti-business bias, in addition to 
the patrician historians, were, Dr. Saveth tells us, the muckrakers of 
the early twentieth century: 


When the mold of opinion toward business was still plastic 
and warm, the muckraker by sheer reiteration drove the stereo- 
type of the businessman—as motivated by greed and the lust for 
profit, as utterly ruthless toward his competitors, as socially 
irresponsible—deep into the public consciousness. (Fortune, p. 


119.) 


Agreed. That’s precisely what the muckrakers did. The question 
that arises for the historian is whether this “stereotype of the 
businessman” was drawn from life or from the imagination. Did the 
muckrakers invent their findings or was there, indeed, much muck to 
rake? 

Let Dr. Saveth answer the question: “It cannot be denied that 
the muckrakers, whose specific findings were for the most part ac- 
curate, revealed much that was bad about current business practices.” 
(Fortune, p. 119. Emphasis added.) 

That the muckrakers did more than simply track down and 
reveal the chicanery, dishonesty, bribery, and pillage of the robber 
barons, also “cannot be denied.” Nor docs Dr. Saveth attempt to 
deny it. He graciously adds another sentence paying tribute to the 
muckrakers’ contribution “in arousing public opinion to what was 
going on,” to their influence “in obtaining regulatory legislation” 
and in reminding businessmen “in an age of rampant individualism, 
of their social responsibilities.” (P. 119.) 

Not a small contribution, even in mere outline form. And if it 
was based on “specific findings” grudgingly admitted to be “for the 
most part accurate,” what was wrong with the muckrakers? In Dr. 
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Saveth’s answer to this question, we come to the heart of the “new” 
history: 


Most serious of all, however, was the failure of the muckrakers 
to see their subject in historical perspective; to recognize that 
abuses in business practice were byproducts of the tremendous ef- 
forts by men who, with limited capital in a relatively poor 
and vast country, performed miracles of material accomplishment. 
The really important part of the story of late nineteenth-century 
capitalism is not the waste and the jobbery that the muck- 
rakers saw almost to the exclusion of all else. Of far greater 
significance are the creative achievements that Professor Louis 
M. Hacker, one of America’s foremost economic historians, 
reveals: the natural resources of a great land were harnessed; 
consumer’s goods were turned out in variety, quantity, and at low 
price; real wages increased; a race of free men was bred who 
knew how to put the public official in his place. “That capital- 
ism,” concludes Hacker, “was a success.” It is this point of 
view rather than the sour muckraker indictment, that should 
find increasing acceptance among historians. (P. 165.) 


Since this contains the kernel of the argument for the “new” 
history, we must examine it carefully. = 

The thesis here presented may be summed up as follows: while 
it is true that there was some merit in the adverse criticism which 
the historians leveled at the robber barons, theirs was a one-sided 
indictment; they dwelt on the evil and overlooked the good; the 
robber barons, seen in their proper historical perspective, given the 
rounded picture which historical justice demands, were really bold 
risk-takers whose creative achievements in building America far 
outweighed the crimes attributed to them by the muckrakers. It is 
the responsibility of historians to rewrite history in this light. 

The first thing that must be said of this thesis is that its basic 
premise that American historians in general have been hostile to 
the industrialists is simply not true. The truth is that a relatively 
small number have emphasized the indictment of businessmen; the 
majority have stressed the “miracles of material accomplishment.” 
Even Dr. Saveth is forced to make a concession in this respect: 
“Not all American historians have written complainingly of business 
and businessmen,” he writes (Fortune, p. 168), and then proceeds 
to acknowledge that even certain patrician historians gave the busi- 
nessman his due, despite their disdain for the business community. 

He also cites specifically, for their friendly attitude towards 
business, James Schouler, John Bach McMaster, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Samuel Eliot Morison, Victor S, Clark, the muckraker Ida 
Tarbell in her later years, Louis M. Hacker, and Allan Nevins, as 
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well as Freeman Hunt who wrote business history in a “rah-rah 
spirit” as far back as the mid-nineteenth century. To this list of 
historians not unduly critical of business, can be added, I suggest, 
most American historians. 


Secondly, the truth is that even those historians who write 
indignantly of the robber barons’ social irresponsibility, lust for 
profit, ruthlessness, bribery, and plunder do not, as the other basic 
premise of the thesis suggests, minimize their positive achievements. 
I am myself one of those who, quite frankly, hate the robber barons’ 
guts. Yet, in an article in the August 1951 issue of Monthly Review, 
written before Allan Nevins told us to love those robber barons, I 
paid tribute to their contribution to American economic growth. I 
cite the pertinent passage because it includes, in this same connec- 
tion, the tribute paid by Karl Marx—arch-enemy of capitalism— 
to the achievements of the early capitalists: 


This is not to say that there haven’t been in our country 
men of outstanding organizing ability, initiative, imagination, 
energy, and capacity for hard work which enabled them to build 
up a business and amass a fortune. Such capitalist entrepreneurs, 
in their incessant drive for profits, played an important part 
in the development of the productive apparatus of the United 
States and of other capitalist countries. Karl Marx paid high 
tribute to them in the Communist Manifesto: “The bourgeoisie, 
during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has created more 
massive and more colossal productive forces than have all pre- 
ceding generations together. Subjection of nature’s forces to man, 
machinery, application of chemistry to industry and agriculture, 
steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole 
continents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole popu- 
lations conjured out of the ground—what earlier century had 
even a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in 
the lap of social labor?” 

This bourgeoisie, these early capitalists, used their shrewd- 
ness, energy, skill, luck—and hired labor—to great advantage. 
They took in tremendous profits for themselves, They robbed 
other people shamelessly when they could get away with it. But 
at the same time they did make lasting contributions to the wel- 
fare of society. 


The best proof that his thesis errs in its assumption that historians 
have not given businessmen their due comes from Dr. Saveth himself. 
He devotes considerable space to the major influence of Charles A. 
Beard on anti-business historians. In the course of the argument, he 
quotes Beard as writing of the Rockefellers, Morgans, Vanderbilts, 
and Harrimans as “ ‘creative pioneers’ who had built ‘magnificent 
economic structures,’ which entitled them to be ranked with the 
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‘mighty state-builders of the past . . . the Norman Conquerors and 
the Capetians.’” 

Here, surely, is an encomium of the highest order. These quota- 
tions from Marx and Beard certainly show an appreciation of the 
achievements of the early entrepreneurs. Then what's all the shouting 
about? What more do the advocates of the “new” history want? 


They want a lot more. 


They want, not Parrington’s “freedom had become individualism, 
and individualism had become the inalienable right to preempt, to 
exploit, to squander,” but Saveth-Hacker’s “a race of free men was 
bred who knew how to put the public official in his place.” 


They want a rewriting of history that will give to capitalists not 
honest appraisal but reverent adulation, not fair praise for good 
deeds but sycophantic veneration. They want even the sordid motives 
of the capitalists “reinterpreted” to be, not what they were—and 
indeed, had to be, in a profit-seeking economy—but something quite 
different, something uniquely noble. 

Professor Nevins has traced the pattern for other historians to 
follow, His life of John D. Rockefeller is subtitled, significantly, 
“The Heroic Age of American Enterprise.” In its pages, says Dr. 
Saveth, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Westinghouse “are figures as 
glamorous as any of the heroes who march and skirmish through 
the pages of the patrician historians.” (Fortune, p. 170.) Was it 
greed that motivated the captains of industry in the late nineteenth 
century? Not in Nevins’ eyes, says Saveth. It was “zest for the 
great game of business.” Were the muckrakers right in charging 
that the impulse behind their large fortunes was lust for profits? 
Not according to Nevins, says Saveth. It was, “the violent energy 
that stemmed from the desire to compete successfully and impose one’s 
will upon the environment.” (Fortune, p. 170.) 

Now, while it can be said of Nevins’ hero, Rockefeller, that he 
wanted to “impose his will upon the environment,” it cannot be 
said that he wanted “to compete successfully.” On the contrary, 
bringing monopolistic order out of competitive chaos was his primary 
purpose. The story of how he accomplished that aim can be told in 
many different ‘ways. 

One version would describe the difficulties independent oil deal- 
ers faced in their struggle against a business rival who made it 
virtually impossible for them to obtain oil, or to hire cars from the 
railroads in which to ship it if they did obtain it, or to use the tracks 
even when they could supply their own cars; a rival who not only 
obtained secret rebates from the leading railroads on his own ship- 
ments of oil, but also was shrewd enough and powerful enough to 
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force those railroads to give him rebates on his competitors’ ship- 
ments; a rival whose spies reported their every move; a rival who, 
when his control of transportation facilities was menaced by the 
construction of pipe lines, first hired thugs to destroy the lines when 
they were being built, then bought the controlling interest in them 
after they were built; a rival who did not hesitate to cut prices be- 
low the cost of production and keep them there until his competi- 
tors were beaten to their knees; a rival who bought up unfriendly 
newspapers and converted them into staunch defenders; a rival whose 
agents slandered honest people and bribed dishonest officials. 


The men who lost out against this rival were often completely 
ruined. Some of them went mad; others committed suicide. But John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., son of the pioneer trust-maker, thought the 
result was worth the cost. In a talk to students of Brown Univer- 
sity on the subject of trusts, he once said: “The American Beauty 
Rose can be produced in its splendour and fragrance only by 
sacrificing the early buds which grow up around it.” (Ida M. Tarbell, 
The History of the Standard Oil Company, Vol. I, half-title page.) 


The Nevins version of the same story runs this way: 


Pursuing this vision, he | Rockefeller] devised a scheme of 
industrial organization which, magnificent in its symmetry and 
strength, world-wide in its scope, possessed a striking novelty. 
The opposition which he encountered was massive and implac- 
able. Producers, rival manufacturers, courts, legislatures, Pres- 
idents, public opinion, fought him at every step. He and his 
partners marched from investigation to investigation; from suit to 
suit, under a growing load of opprobrium. But they moved im- 
perturbably forward. They believed that the opposition was 
mistaken and irrational. In their opinion, it represented a waste- 
ful anarchy; the full victory of this competitive laissez-faire 
individualism would mean retrogression, confusion, and general 
loss. They kept grimly on. (Quoted in Fortune, p. 170.) 


Of almost equal prominence with Nevins among the leaders of 
the revisionist movement in history is Professor Louis M. Hacker, 
described in the Saveth article as “one of America’s foremost his- 
torians.” His story is an interesting one—especially for those his- 
torians who can’t decide whether to call the shots as they see them, 
with a clear conscience as their only reward, or to reinterpret history 
to suit the requirements of the ruling class and thereby win position 
and security. 

Hacker was, in his earlier years, a Marxist. His writings were 
profound, his lectures brilliant. Because he combined a Marxist ap- 
proach with the most rigid requirements of academic scholarship, his 
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work was a genuine contribution. It was too good to go unnoticed in 
university circles despite its Marxist flavor. He had, however, the 
added misfortune of being a Jew, so the university position that was 
rightfully his by virtue of his ability and achievement was long 
denied him. Though he was an economic historian of the first rank, 
he could break into the charmed university circle only by the back 
door—as a lecturer in the Economics Department of Columbia 
University. That was in the 1930's. 


Today he is Dean of the School of General Studies of Columbia 
University—and, needless to say, he is no longer a Marxist. 


In the New York Times of April 13, 1952, Hacker reviewed a 
book by Robert Glass Cleland entitled A History of Phelps Dodge, 
1834-1950. What Nevins has done for Rockefeller, Dr. Cleland has 
apparently done for Anson Phelps, Daniel James, and William E. 
Dodge. Dean Hacker likes the book. You will recognize the flavor of 


the “new” history from his review: 


Company histories, like this one of Phelps Dodge are begin- 
ning to reveal the true nature of both the accomplishment and 
the problem confronting early American business innovators. . . . 

What one sees is the extraordinary picture of American 
enterprise boldly venturesome and socially creative. Works of 
this kind, if carefully pondered, will help in overcoming the 
anti-capitalist bias that is only too common among American 
historians and moralists who mistakenly assume the existence of 
small business and a wide diffusion of wealth (following the 
Jeffersonian-Jackson-Populist tradition) as basic to economic 
stability and progress. 


“Boldly venturesome and socially creative’—that’s the Dean 
speaking. Phelps Dodge is one of those companies that fit Saveth’s 
description of having performed “miracles of material accomplish- 
ment” while undoubtedly being guilty of ‘“‘abuses in business prac- 
tice” which the “new” historians will condescendingly see as mere 
“byproducts” of their tremendous efforts. Of scores of such mere 
byproducts, I cite two. They are not mentioned in Dean Hacker’s 
review, though I think, mistakenly no doubt, that they help fill out 
this “extraordinary picture of American enterprise.” 


During World War II, nine cable manufacturing concerns were 
in a position of public trust as the dominating influence in the Wire 
and Cable Industry Advisory Committee of the War Production 
Board Copper Division. It was their job to speed the prosecution of 
the war. How did they discharge that public responsibility? In typical 
capitalist “boldly venturesome and socially creative” manner. In 
February, 1943, they were found “guilty of conspiracy to fix prices 
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on United States Navy orders for $50,000,000 worth of cable.” 
(H. H. Wilson, Congress—Corruption and Compromise, p. 225.) 
They pleaded nolo contendere. Phelps Dodge was one of the nine 
companies. 

Dean Hacker tells us that it is a mistake to assume “the 
existence of small business and a wide diffusion of wealth . . . as 
basic to economic stability and progress.” Phelps Dodge doesn’t make 
that mistake. It believes in Big Business and as limited a diffusion 
of wealth as possible. It wanted to keep so much of the wealth for 
itself and give so little to its workers that it was faced with an eight 
months’ strike in 1946. 

In this situation, Phelps Dodge proved itself more “boldly ven- 
turesome and socially creative” than most of the “builders of an in- 
dispensable might.” The story was revealed to the Kefauver Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee in March of 1951. Here is Aleine 
Austin’s summary of the testimony (MR, September, 1951, p. 158) : 


Theodore Narushef, former officer of the UE Phelps Dodge 
local in Elizabeth, New Jersey, testified that the corporation hired 
Anthony Anastasia, a notorious waterfront racketeer, to round 
up scabs and thugs in an attempt to break the union’s strike. 
The strikers did their picketing by boat; Anastasia and his gang 
did their strikebreaking by pursuing the pickets in a motor 
launch. Armed with baseball bats and guns, the goons began 
by hurling heavy missiles and ended up by shooting. They 
killed Mario Russo, one of the strikers. No one was ever prose- 
cuted for the murder. 


Dean Hacker makes another argument in behalf of these “early 
American business innovators.” This one is below standard—not 
only of the old Louis Hacker but also of the new Dean Hacker: 


There is still another element in the pattern and that was 
the assumption of private responsibility for public welfare. 
Anson Phelps gave large sums to religious and educational 
foundations. William E. Dodge in some cases began and in 
others supported literally scores of schools, colleges and sem- 
inaries here and abroad. 


This is the old familiar argument—‘“maybe their fortunes do 
come from the legalized robbery of labor (beg pardon, I forgot— 
they are “not robber barons at all”) but they give their money 
away.” Well, they keep quite a big chunk of it for themselves, and 
for their children, and for their children’s children. And, even more 
important, in terms of actual amounts of money, their “assumption 
of private responsibility for public welfare” is not as great as that of 
the poor, “Charities . . . appear to be supported chiefly by the lower 
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income groups. Contrary to popular assumption, two-thirds of all the 
money contributed to philanthropic and kindred organizations in 
1929 came from persons with incomes less than $3000.” (Maxwell 
S. Stewart, Your Money and Mine, Foreign Policy Association, May, 
1935, pp. 13, 14.) 

Dean Hacker, like Nevins and Saveth, thinks “the general and 
text writers” are behind the times: “Shame concerning . . . and hos- 
tility toward . . . the capitalist processes are still firmly imbedded 
in our intellectual tradition.” One is led to believe that the Reds 
have long since taken over—that our historians write, our publishers 
publish, and our school children read, only books that attack cap- 
italism and capitalists. That is reportedly the case of books pub- 
lished and read in the Soviet Union, but is it true of books here? 

The New York Daily News would have you think so. In an 
editorial on August 12, 1951, applauding Nevins’ forecast of a change 
for the better in historical writing, the News said: 


We hope Dr. Nevins is a sound prophet when he predicts 
that these earlier creators and present day trainers and im- 
provers of the American industrial giant will soon be getting 
their just deserts from our writers and teachers of history. If 
they do, our youngsters will get a fairer and better rounded 
picture of their own country than college and high school 
students have been getting for some 40 years last past. 


The New York Times, also, in an editorial giving its blessing 
to the revisionist approach to come, indicated that it, too, had 
thought historians guilty, in the past, of hostility toward capitalists: 


Is the time at hand when historians writing of America’s 
industrial revolution will no longer feel bound by the tradition 
which says that corporations must never be referred to except 
with a disparaging adjective; that material achievement is merely 
a euphemism for exploitation and that the unrivaled economic ex- 
pansion of those years was largely an incidental consequence of 
this predatory activity of what are usually described as in- 
dustrial “robber barons”? (New York Times, August 7, 1951.) 


The New York Times is noted for its restraint, so the editorial 
saluting the Nevins prediction of better things to come is not an 
accurate measure of the joy which the announcement of the change 
must have occasioned in the Times editorial sanctum. For the Times 
was apprehensive of the danger months before Nevins gave his his- 
tory-making address. It was sensitive to the peril arising not only from 
the hostility of the historians, but also from the fact that the anti- 
capitalist side is “more articulate.” That’s what Arthur Krock 
warned in the Times of October 13, 1950: “Several times in this 
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space there has been some study of the superior articulateness of the 
left in stating its position and putting the opposition on the de- 
fensive.” 

Faced with the undeniable fact that the more articulate Left 
journals have invariably been obliged to call on “angels” for sur- 
vival, Mr. Krock came up with this explanation: “That may arise 
partly from the fact that the Left has so many other publishing 
outlets.” 


Now all this must come as a distinct surprise to those sincere 
and dedicated anti-capitalists who are so frequently in despair at 
their inability to make a noticeable dent on American public opinion. 
That their point of view fills the pages of history books that get 
into the schools; that they have “so many publishing outlets’—no 
more startling news has ever come their way. 


What is the reason for the lamentations of the Nevinses, Saveths, 
Hackers, Krocks, the Daily News, the New York Times? Why do 
they multiply the few voices on the Left so as to make them seem 
to reverberate with such a roar as to shake the foundations of cap- 
italist society? Why do they inflate the pitifully small number of 
Left books and publications so as to give them the appearance of 
a powerful army of tremendous proportions? 


For one thing is certain: not the anti-capitalist but the pro- 
capitalist story is dinned into the ears of the general public and 
the students in our schools. Successfully, too. What the general 
public thinks about Big Business was revealed in the report of an 
opinion survey, financed by a $50,000 grant from the General 
Motors Corporation, and published three weeks before Nevins took 
the historians to task. The pertinent facts are contained in two para- 
graphs from the story in the New York Times of July 15, 1951: 


A majority of Americans believe that the “good things” 
about big business outweigh the “bad things,” according to a 
report today by the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. .. . 

Of the Americans interviewed, 76 percent said of big bus- 
iness that “the good things outweigh the bad things.” Only 10 
percent felt that “the bad outweighs the good.” The rest had 
no opinion, thought the good and bad canceled one another, 
or refused to state their opinion. 


What the students in the schools get about business is not at all 
what the Daily News fears, but what the National Association of 
Manufacturers provides, That’s what Gilbert Geis reported in The 
Progressive, in March 1950: 


Today, it is estimated that a million dollars are spent daily 
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by the Association to make the American people believe that 
what is good for business is good for them. 

A major target of the NAM propaganda ‘barrage is the 
youth of the country. A Catalogue of Teaching Aids “for 
planning classroom work” went out to principals and heads of 
social science departments in more than 25,000 public, parochial, 
and private schools in late October 1949. By mid-January of 
this year, this mailing had brought requests for more than 
3,000,000 pieces of free NAM literature. . 

NAM officials have claimed that their booklets are read by 
two out of every three American high school students; that many 
students are taught the history of the American labor movement 
from an NAM booklet; and that this material has become re- 
quired reading for many students. 

A recent addition to the NAM’s youth drive is the College 
Speaking Program which calls for “leading industrialists to 
carry the message of American enterprise before student assemblies 
at institutions of higher learning across the nation.” The Asso- 
ciation estimates that some 30,000 college and university students 
and 1500 faculty members “have been impressed with the bene- 
fits of the individual enterprise system” during the College 
Speaking Program’s first five months in operation. (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Two out of every three high school students reading the story of 
business from booklets prepared by the businessmen themselves; 
students learning the history of labor from booklets prepared by the 
employers; leading industrialists singing the praises of free enterprise 
to university students; that’s the reality. 

But the ruling class is not content with the pervasiveness of the 
propaganda of the paid agents of corporate capitalism. A more subtle 
approach is also needed. That’s where the volunteer agents of 
corporate capitalism come in. 

That’s why we get the “new” history. 

We get it when necessary social change is on the agenda of 
history and the ruling class wants to table the motion. 

We get it when even a small measure of dissent, once tolerated, 
becomes unbearable to the class that rules. 

We get it as an effective means to paralyze protest. 

We get it not so much to hide the sins of the fathers as to 
purge the sins of the children. What appears to be a movement to 
rectify an injustice to the robber barons of yesterday is in reality 
a movement to sprinkle holy water on the deeds of the robber barons 
of today. 

We get it to beatify the capitalist system. 
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And make no mistake about it—the “new” history is what we 
are going to get. Earlier attempts at glorifying business history, in- 
itiated at the Harvard Business School in the late 1920’s, made little 
headway because the time was not ripe. But the call for revision 
comes now at just the right moment. 


The moment is appropriate because we are in for a period of 
war—cold certainly, hot maybe. In time of war, independent thought, 
unorthodox views, a questioning attitude are suspect. Loyalty to the 
capitalist system is equated with loyalty to the country. 

This is the opportune time for the revisionists for another, per- 
haps even weightier, reason. Today, capitalist ethics and capitalist 
morality have reached the point dictated by their own inner logic. 
Where formerly the people of the United States could be shocked 
and aroused by revelations of cheating, stealing, and grafting, that is 
no longer true—such behavior is accepted as normal. No matter how 
great the corruption, the common reaction is, “It’s okay if you can 
get away with it.” 





“Everyman for himself and the devil take the hindmost”; “it 
doesn’t matter how you get your pile—so long as you get it”—this 
capitalism has taught us, and this we have come to believe. 


The Senate report on “Ethical Standards in Government” 
states it this way: 


The clever man who makes a “fast buck” gets a certain 
amount of acclaim, provided he makes enough of them. The 
political trickster frequently can claim his rewards—if he wins. 
There is a tolerance in American life for unscrupulous methods 
which bring immediate rewards, even though these methods, if 
they should become universal, would destroy the very society 
in which they are tolerated. (Report of a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Political Welfare, United States Senate, 
1951, p. 9.) 


The logical end-result of the ethic of profit, not principle, was 
expressed, fittingly enough, by the gangster Willie Moretti, in his 
testimony before the Kefauver Committee: “Everything’s a racket 
today. Everybody has a racket of his own. The stock market is a 
racket. Why don’t they make everything legal?” 


Too bad that Willie Moretti was murdered. Had he lived he 
would have had his wish; the historians are going to make every- 
thing legal—even the greed, ruthlessness, exploitation, and social ir- 
responsibility of the robber barons, and their counterparts today. 


What Allan Nevins calls “the great injustice” which has been 
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done to “our business history, our industrial leaders” will be rectified. 
This is the moment. 


Morality in the United States is at its lowest ebb; the thinking 
people of the country have been made fearful of the consequences if 
they dare to think; the historians have been shown the only “safe” 
path; this is the moment for the ceremony to be most successful. 

Mammon is to be crowned King; his disciples are to be 
canonized. This is the moment. 

Let us pray. 


A SECOND LOOK AT MR. X 


BY WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


George Frost Kennan’s appointment as United States Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union was a move of vital significance in the Cold War. 
For the choice of Kennan, self-acknowledged author of the policy 
of containment and publicly proclaimed “inside strategist” of the 
Cold War, reemphasized Washington’s determination to press the 
original policy of containment—even though Kennan himself has 
hinted at the grave fallacy of his master plan. And while the Tru- 
man administration has yet to take note of its own expert’s ap- 
parently changed views, the Republicans, under the guidance of 
John Foster Dulles, bid fair to push containment to its logical con- 
clusion—preventive or provoked war. Clearly, these aspects of cur- 
rent American policy toward Russia point up the need to take a 
second look at Kennan. 

The errors of fact, violations of logic, and cases of judgment by 
double standard that may be found in Kennan’s published writings 
comprise a total far beyond the scope of a single paper. But the 
fundamental character of his work is apparent in the famous “X” 
article, first printed in Foreign Affairs in July, 1947, and later repub- 
lished in Kennan’s volume on American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. 


Dr. Williams has just completed an exhaustive historical study of Russian- 
American relations from the beginnings to the present, It will be published 
in the fall by Rinehart under the title American-Russian Relations: 1781-1947. 
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Ostensibly an article on the Soviet political structure, Kennan’s “X” 
article was originally written as a policy document for Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal—and actually was but a condensation of 
the views Kennan had expressed as early as the first part of 1946. 
This background is important, for it reveals that Kennan’s policy of 
containment was the product of long-term reflection on American- 
Russian relations; and Kennan was the leader of that small coterie 
of State Department personnel specifically trained in that field. 

Despite the care that went into its preparation, the “X” article 
contains two signal weaknesses: Kennan’s failure to probe the rela- 
tionship between economic forces and foreign policy; and his attempt 
to analyze the history of the world since 1917 (and make recom- 
mendations for the present) without acknowledging, or addressing 
himself to, the fundamental challenge that the Bolshevik Revolution 
presented to the western world in general, and to the United States in 
particular. For the challenge of contemporary Russia is far more 
than that of a giant military machine: the Soviet Union is equally 
potent as the symbol of a fundamental critique of capitalist society 
that is currently the basis of action in many non-Russian areas of 
the world. 

To evade or ignore this aspect of American-Russian relations is 
to explain the past inadequately and to formulate current policy 
without comprehending the basic forces that condition day-to-day 
actions and decisions. It would require one to account for the non- 
Russian centers of Communism, for example, solely on the basis of 
pre-1917 concepts of political treason or a quite inexplicable index 
of psychiatric maladjustment. And that pattern of causation (while 
apparently accepted by many in the western world) has little relevance 
to the rise of Russian influence in China. 

Even within his own frame of reference, however, Kennan’s 
review of American-Soviet relations is open to serious question. 
There was “little” that the United States “could have done,” he 
observes in American Diplomacy, “to moderate” the Soviet’s “burn- 
ing hostility’ toward the West. Begging the question of what 
foundation in fact that antagonism might have had (both during 
and after the Bolshevik Revolution), Kennan concludes that “it was 
hardly to be altered by anything” the United States could have 
done directly, and observes that the “best reaction to it on our part 
would have been at all times an attitude of great reserve, consistency, 
and dignity.” (P. 81.) 

That is certainly not a unique view of American-Soviet relations, 
but since Kennan is an expert on the question, his omission of several 
key aspects of history is difficult to understand. Surely Kennan is 
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aware that Secretary of State Robert Lansing was avowedly and 
militantly opposed to the Bolshevik Revolution because of its eco- 
nomic and social goals; that the Wilson administration ignored 
several specific overtures from Lenin for collaboration against Ger- 
many and Japan; and that President Wilson openly “cast in his 
lot with the rest” and actively supported counter-revolutionary forces 
in an attempt to overthrow the Soviets. 


Hard to comprehend, in short, is Kennan’s decision to ignore the 
fact that from the early days of the November Revolution to the 
failure of the 1937 Brussels Conference on Japanese aggression in 
China, the Soviet Union persistently wooed the United States in 
search of an understanding that would serve to decrease the proba- 
bility of a conflict that Kennan describes as “at best a war of de- 
fense” for the West. Since Kennan is apparently unaware that Tsarist 
Russia made three overtures of a similar nature to the United 
States between 1905 and 1912, his failure to place these Soviet ad- 
vances in a broad framework is perhaps understandable; but even 
considered as purely post-1917 moves, they can hardly be explained 
as examples of “burning hostility.” Indeed, they document a remark- 
able Marxist heresy by the very torchbearers of the faith. For eco- 
nomic and political collaboration with the United States designed to 
preserve Moscow would also preserve Washington—a fact that could 
not have been missed by the men in the Kremlin. Far from being 
forced to alter unmitigated antagonism, as Kennan implies, the 
United States had a standing opportunity to respond to positive 
advances. 


Nor does Kennan deal candidly with American foreign policy as 
a whole during the interwar years. Far from isolationism, Washing- 
ton’s policy is perhaps best described as an attempt to exercise domi- 
nant power within a framework of “freedom without responsibility.” 
Political and economic (and in some cases military) intervention in 
Latin America, Europe, and China is not isolationism. And the 
Roosevelt administration’s disinterest in the terms of appeasement 
offered to Mussolini and Hitler as long as they did not touch Amer- 
ican interests is striking evidence of the refusal to accept respon- 
sibility. These are but the most glaring examples of Kennan’s failure 
to grapple with basic problems in their entirety. The result is clear: 
Kennan’s recommendations lack validity. That these conclusions can 
be accepted as a basis for action is a matter of record, but to expect 
them to promote the “national interest” (a well-worn generality that 
Kennan declines to define) is neither logical, necessary, nor pos- 
sible. 


Kennan’s statement of the policy of containment is major evi- 
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dence in support of this judgment. For when he came to apply 
his “theoretical foundation” to the specific problem of policy-making, 
the result was a recommendation for action designed to effect either 
a definitive change in, or the actual destruction of, the Soviet Union. 
To be sure, his point of departure is an admission that the sincerity 
of Soviet leaders cannot be questioned—that they do desire the 
betterment of life in Russia—but he immediately concludes that they 
have explained what Kennan takes to be lack of progress in that 
direction by the prior necessity to establish the security of the gov- 
ernment. 


Kennan’s first problem, therefore, is to establish the validity of 
this thesis. For a review of the facts, however, he substitutes a state- 
ment that enables him to label the security argument as no more 
than a rationale by which the Soviet leaders maintain themselves in 
power—no more, in short, than a technique of control. “Tremendous 
emphasis,” Kennan writes, “has been placed on the original Com- 
munist thesis of a basic antagonism between the capitalist and 
Socialist worlds.” But, he continues, “it is clear, from many indi- 
cations that this emphasis is not founded in reality. The real facts 
concerning it have been confused by the existence abroad of a 
genuine resentment provoked by Soviet philosophy and tactics and 
occasionally by the existence of great centers of military power, 
notably the Nazi regime in Germany and the Japanese Government of 
the late 1930’s, which did indeed have aggressive designs against the 
Soviet Union.” There is, Kennan then concludes, “ample evidence 
that the stress laid in Moscow on the menace confronting Soviet 
society . . . is founded not in the realities of foreign antagonism 
but in the necessity of explaining away the maintenance of dictatorial 
authority at home.” (P. 113.) 

These comments and interpretations require further examina- 
tion. Two notable omissions are Kennan’s failure to point out that 
capitalist leaders militantly opposed socialism (both verbally and more 
actively) long years before the existence of the Soviet state, and his 
like failure to note Soviet overtures to the United States from 1917 
to 1937. He also neglects to mention the fact and character of 
allied intervention in Russia. Nor does the reader find any reference 
to the avowed policy aims of Herbert Hoover (the “abandonment of 
their present economic system” on the part of the Bolsheviks) and 
Charles Evans Hughes (who conditioned recognition on “funda- 
mental changes” in the Soviet economic system). Likewise peculiar 
is the use of the word “occasionally” and the chronology “in the 
late 1930’s” to characterize the threat to Russia from Germany and 
Japan. 

“Occasionally” can hardly be applied to an armed challenge 
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that concerned the world for the majority of the interwar years. And 
the phrase “in the late 1930’s” does not take account of Japan’s 
activities in the intervals from 1917 to 1922 and from 1931 to 1941— 
or Hitler’s from 1934 forward. Kennan’s argument that neither 
Japan’s occupation of eastern Siberia and subsequent attacks along 
the border between Manchuria and Russia nor Hitler’s expansion 
in Central Europe was a threat to Soviet security contrasts strangely 
with his claim that Moscow was a dire threat to America at a time 
when the United States had the only stockpile of atom bombs. Yet 
upon this questionable foundation Kennan proceeds to build his en- 
tire argument. 

Kennan goes on to deal with two other factors that are central 
to an analysis of his policy recommendation. “The theory of the in- 
evitability of the eventual fall of capitalism,” he writes, “has the 
fortunate connotation that there is no hurry about it.” (P. 116.) 
And again, “the Kremlin is under no ideological compulsion to 
accomplish its purposes in a hurry.” (P. 118.) He points out, how- 
ever, that the Soviet Government, “like almost any other government 

. . can be placed in a position where it cannot afford to yield even 
though this might be dictated by its sense of realism.” (P. 119.) 

For this reason, Kennan emphasizes, “it is a sine qua non of suc- 
cessful dealing with Russia that the foreign government in question 
should remain at all times cool and collected and that demands on 
Russian policy should be put forward in such a manner as to leave 
the way open for a compliance not too detrimental to Russian 
prestige.” (P. 119.) This statement would appear to indicate that 
Kennan (despite his inaccurate and misleading presentation of past 
policies toward Soviet Russia) envisaged some careful effort to estab- 
lish a basic security accommodation with Moscow. His actual con- 
clusion, however, can hardly be described in that manner. 


Rather does Kennan prescribe the use of “unanswerable force,” 
a coupling of words that has no meaning save in a military sense. 
Nor is his formulation vague. The United States, he concludes, “has it 
in its power to increase enormously the strains under which Soviet 
policy must operate, to force upon the Kremlin a far greater degree 
of moderation and circumspection than it has had to observe in 
recent years, and in this way promote tendencies which must eventu- 
ally find their outlet in either the break-up or the gradual mellowing 
of Soviet power.” (Pp. 126-127.) And Kennan’s choice of words fur- 
ther emphasizes his resort to force: had he meant “a result to be ex- 
pected,” he would have used the phrase will eventually, Instead he 
wrote must eventually, an expression of obligation under “physical 
or logical necessity.” But men do not surrender nations or social 
systems to the dictates of logic, as Kennan himself admits. 
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Thus Kennan disregards both his own warning about “tactless 
and threatening gestures” and his concern “to leave the way open 
for a compliance not too detrimental to Russian prestige.” For his 
policy calls for the application of a steadily rising military pressure to 
challenge existing Soviet leadership. (Pp. 119, 120.) To this the 
Soviet leaders can hardly be expected to reply other than by prepara- 
tions for a short-range showdown. This will hardly bring a “mel- 
’ of internal controls in Russia. By the same token, Kennan’s 
proposals destroy the “fortunate connotation” in Soviet theory that 
there is “no hurry.” A more classic non-sequitur could hardly be 
conceived—even as an exercise in mental gymnastics. But the 
responsibility for the future of American-Russian relations cannot be 
classed as intellectual amusement, for upon their character de- 
pends the immediate future of the world. And freedom is not nur- 
tured by nations preparing for war. 


e 5 
lowing 


There is considerable evidence that Kennan later came to realize 
the fallacy of his 1946 policy recommendations, In 1951, while on 
leave of absence from the Department of State, he was a bit less 
disingenuous—and considerably more moderate—in his statements. 
First, he cautioned that no war (a more candid substitute for his 
earlier phrase “unanswerable force”) with Russia “could be more 
than relatively successful” (pp. 129-30); took care to point out that 
even a defeated Russia would not emerge in the image of America 
(p. 131); sharply redefined the character of the role that the United 
States could play—from “has it in its power to increase enormously 
the strains” to “our role can be at best a marginal one”; and finally 
warned that any attempt “at direct talking by one nation to another 
about the latter’s political affairs is a questionable procedure.” (Pp. 
130, 53, 152.) 

Later still, on the eve of his departure for Moscow, Kennan 
more openly indicated doubts about his earlier analysis, “I want to as- 
sume that everything I’ve thought up to now is wrong,” he is reported 
to have observed, “and see whether I come out at the same place 
this time.” He remarked, however, that any change in his earlier con- 
clusions was “improbable”—an admission that raised serious questions 
as to Kennan’s ability to free himself from the thought patterns of 
the “X” article. Kennan left no doubt, though, that he was worried 
by the consequences of containment, for he expressed a fear that it 
was “a lesson that Americans have learned rather too well.” (The New 
Yorker, May 17, 1952, pp. 111, 112.) His concern is well founded, 
but nothing can alter the fact that it was Kennan himself who served 
as their tutor. 
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cently formed in Kingston, and one of its most urgent needs is for books 
to build up a circulating library adequate to the needs of the growing 
movement, We feel certain that many MR readers must have suitable books 
which they can spare for this extremely worthy cause. Please send them 
direct to the People’s Educational League, c/o Richard Hart, 117 Tower 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. (Do not send them to MR, since that 
would involve needless additional handling and postage.) We hope to be 
able to report in an early issue that the response to this appeal proves MR 
readers’ interest in colonial liberation to be more than merely academic. 

At the same time, let us recommend to you a most valuable and in- 
formative pamphlet on Jamaican history: The Origin and Development of 
the People of Jamaica,, by Richard Hart. It is published by the Education 
Department of the Trade Union Congress, 65 Hanover Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica. The price is 30c, This pamphlet is, as Harvey O’Connor reminds 
us, “the first history of Jamaica as seen from below rather than from above.” 

We have been reading with intense interest a manuscript on the origins 
of the cold war by Carl Marzani. It is a fascinating study written clearly, 
simply, authoritatively. It will be published in a few months. Watch for it—it’s 
a valuable contribution to an understanding of how our country got into the 
mess it is in, and who put it there. 





(continued from page 128) 

Central to Kennan’s shift was his belated realization that the 
United States will never have enough power to force Russia to 
“unquestionably yield to it.” Once he awoke to this basic error of 
his “X” article, Kennan quickly saw that his policy in action could 
well “increase [the Russians’|] fear of being warred upon.” (New 
Yorker, pp. 112, 116.) Small wonder that he seemed to be giving 
expression to a fear that his policy of containment is one for which 
he does not relish ultimate responsibility. 

But Kennan can not escape that responsibility. If he has in fact 
abandoned containment, he owes the world a formal statement of 
his decision—for his was the conception and the early implementa- 
tion of the policy. To date, it has not been abandoned by the United 
States. If its author now finds it lacking in validity and dangerous 
in its consequences, then his is the responsibility to throw his weight 
on the side of revision. 

Yet Kennan’s greatest failure lies in his inability to define that 
“something which goes deeper and looks further ahead”—without 
which containment, by his own admission, “can only remain sterile 
and negative.” (American Diplomacy, p. 153.) That “something” 
is no less than the courage to acknowledge the broad challenge of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. One must conclude that so far, at any 
rate, Kennan is unaware of the challenge, and until he faces that 
issue candidly he cannot be expected to formulate an effective 
response to the challenge of Soviet power. 
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